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**AGGRESSIVELY CONTEMPORARY’? 


RITERS on parade, in a forum such as that provided last No- 
vember by the Book Fair in New York City, should not too 
generally be taken seriously. They are assembled to “put on a show” 
and certainly on occasions certain ones concentrate more on showman- 
ship than profundity. Thus it was not particularly illuminating to hear 
one daily-column book reviewer insipidly ramble along and at length 
in decrying the long novel. The “show” doubtless was provided in the 
humor of the speaker laying himself open to a plea for shorter and 
pithier addresses. Yet, because of both his position as chairman at the 
Fair’s critics meeting and as presiding genius of The New York Times 
Sunday Book Review Section, Mr. J. Donald Adams should logically 
be taken at his word. Rather gratuitously, he rang another death 
knell over the corpse of poetry—how many times must it be committed 
to premature burial?—-and expressed the conviction that it might pos- 
sibly arise to new life incarnated in prose. 
Apparently Mr. Adams, who could be appraised through examina- 
tion of his department’s omissions and inclusions as one predisposed 
against poetry and only partly informed of what poetry is being written 
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today, condemns the whole because of a part. For he declared that 
“aggressively contemporary” poetry “gives me a pain in the neck.” 
There, outside of the cultists, Mr. Adams really was speaking for the 
masses. We ourselves are deeply in his debt for the felicity of that 
phrase, “aggressively contemporary.” In itself, it provides a pro- 
found criticism in an epigram. It is criticism, too, which this maga- 
zine has often offered. Too much of what is being written and pub- 
lished today as poetry very explicitly and singly seeks to be contempo- 
rary. It forgets that a fine art is a jealous mistress and permits none 
other being served before her—contemporaneity nor sociology nor 
gospel. Mr. Adams is implicitly aware that something is wrong but, 
in failing to analyze properly, he is over-ready to seal the tomb on 
what is still very much alive. 

There is an odd aspect to the recent increase of undertakers anx- 
ious to embalm poetry. For there is in the strong materialistic con- 
sciousness of our times an implicit sense of poetry’s inimicalness to that 
consciousness. Poetry, as all fine art, emphasizes the things of the 
spirit whereas the era tends to ignore them. But eras pass and there 
are flushed clouds in the east denoting that at least this aspect of our 
day is passing. 

Mary M. Colum, one of the sanest critics today, in the Forum de- 
clares: “This sort of writing [“‘the unbalanced concentration of many 
writers on physiological functions, on crude forms of sex expression, 
on subhuman occupations produce such a lopsided picture of humanity 
that all sense of reality is destroyed”] is forcing the ordinary reader to 
welcome with avidity any book that deals with the interior life in any 
way at all. Nobody can doubt that there is going to be an increasing 
interest in every sort of writing that deals even in inadequate ways 
with the life of the spirit, for people in the modern world are starved 
for such expressions. The wheel of time has made another revolution, 
but our naturalistic-realistic novelists appear either to be unaware of 
it or to be angrily and bitterly trying to push it back to where it was.” 

What Mrs. Colum writes about the novelists is even truer of the 
versifiers. What many of these do, however, is often through igno- 
rance of the demands of the art they attempt to create; others are 
arrayed in the deliberate attempt to subvert poetry and “push it back 
to where it was.” There are too many signs, nevertheless, that there is 
a genuine love of genuine poetry existant in the world today. Peoples 
do long for some expression of “the life of the spirit.” That longing 
has found too little satisfaction but, in very scarcity, demand becomes 
more and more imperative. Eventually, if not soon, it will be heeded. 
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THE THRUSH 


The brooks that flush 

The windpipe of the thrush 

Water our winds today. 

I find him on the branch he loved last May. 





What passionate direction sloped aright 

His straight-as-lightning flight 

Up from the south? O what compelling good 
Has called him there, 

Out of a billion boughs to fix on the elect, 

Its shape and feel in this explicit wood? 

What imprint in the land or definite cast of air? 
I know, I know, and I will say: 


There’s One Who throws the thrush our way, 

As cleanly-traveling as a javelin, 

And has it in His heart to see 

The thrush’s little ache of melody 

From spring to spring, will never kink or carp, 

Will never shift its silvers by the slenderest sharp. 
JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 


TO CERTAIN OF MY FOREBEARS 


Dear broken branches of the tree of life, 
Untimely blasted by the stress of days 
Unbeautiful and nights whose clouded rays 

Fell from faint moons, storm-tossed across the dark, 
Did you too know this plenitude of power 
Up-pushing through the parent stem, and mark 
The life-sap dully dripping in that hour 

When first you felt the lightning’s twisted knife? 
Dear branches, gone before me, fallen leaves 
From your young years still lie about my feet 
And in small, patient voices softly greet 

The blossoms that my fertile bough conceives. 
God only knows how hardly grew our root 

As only God knows who shall bear our fruit. 





ELIZABETH S. ROYCE. 
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THISTLEDOWN AND MERCURY 


Thistledown and mercury— 
Like them is she 
Who so delighteth me! 





How can I learn to build 
With silk wind-spilled, 
And silver furtive-willed? 


Yet of them build I must 
On mortal dust— 
For such is all my gust— 


Who moan to heedless air 

My rapt despair 

That dreams can be so fair. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 


LAST RALLY 


Be rootfast. Never yield | 
What rightly is your own: 

Your altar, home and field, | 
Your fruit of blood and bone. 


Ever the vandal crew 
Waits, ready to despoil 
Your founded dream, your due, 
The treasure of your toil. 


Nor have the Czsars died. 
Their brutal lictor-rods 
Menace on every side 
Your equity—and God’s. 


So freedom’s final claim 
Can only be appealed 

To you who guard her flame 
And die, but never yield. 


CLIFFORD J. LAUBE. 
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LOAVES 


Life fed me from a rich bright loaf 
When I was young; 

Well did I thrive with beauty’s taste 
Upon the tongue, 

Incredibly sweet. 


That bread is on her table still 
As in my youth; 

But she has added coarser fare, 
The crusts of truth, 

And I must eat. 


ADELAIDE LOVE. 


HIBERNALIA 


We hibernate between the golden 
Moments of the soul, 

We sleep a heavy sleep where olden 
Heavens burn and roll: 

Above the palace glazed with rime 

The medizval bells still chime, 

As once they did, upon a time. 


The somnolent and fattened senses 
Sleep away our prime, 

The future slumbers like a princess 
In an ancient clime: 

Hypnotic flesh, it has not stirred, 

Alas, alack, it has not heard 

How beauty hovers, like a bird. 


What is this strange and wing-fanned langour 

Of the drowsing word? 
Does it not hear the shining clangor 

Of the soul adored, 
Who pounds the painted gates and rings? 
We move through dim imaginings— 
A golden moment wakes and sings... 

OSCAR WILLIAMS. 
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YARD-STICK OF COURAGE 


Succumb to any foe, 

Pass by a begging “ought,” 
Your stature dwarfed will take 
Proportion of your thought. 





Resist one savage hurt 

And feel your strong right arm 
Grow suddenly alert 

To battle with a swarm! 


MARION LEE. 


A FATHER IS A STRANGE THING 


A father is a strange thing, he will leap 
Across a generation and will peep 

Out of a grandson’s eyes when unexpected 
With all the secrets of him resurrected. 


A man is taken by complete surprise 

To see his father looking from the eyes 
Of a little boy he thought his own 

And thought he had the breeding of alone. 


His father looks direct through eyes new blue, 
His father moves on stout thighs quick and new, 
He takes hold of things as once he did, 

And none of his old handsomeness is hid. 


The grace the father thought well hid away 
Shines like the sun upon a boy at play, 

The love he kept so close for none to see 
Looks up naked at the father’s knee. 


All the proud, high ways his father had 
Are lowered to his knee. A man is sad 
To see them so, but then he catches breath 
To see how one so loved has cheated death. 





ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN. 


CONFITEOR...APOSTOLIS PETRO... 


Peter, I too have slept the garden hour 

And woke to draw my sword in censured play 
On those the traitor, strong in mobbing, led 

To Him Who early counseled “Watch and pray!” 





Peter, I too have sought the courtyard fire 
To force occasion heedlessly but sure; 

And mouthed denials once and twice and thrice 
To make my place more lawlessly secure. 


And, Peter, I have wept because His eyes— 
Not silent, oh not silent as His tongue— 
Sought mine and narrowed in new friendliness 
Before the cock’s first sealing notes had rung. 


For you His eyes but once, but one cock’s crow, 

Yet I, impetuous and rash, still see 

My Causeless scourged by those whose mocking band 
I often joined—Oh, Peter, pray for me! 





JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 


SPANISH ALLELUJA! 


Sweet Risen Christ! they shall not gag our song, 
They shall not, though their rifles crackle halt 

In every cloister-yard—though every vault 

Be charred with smouldering altars, still our song 
Shall gaily rise above each strident wrong 
Poising triumphant over their vilest fault. 

Nor shall we blench before their foul assault 

For Thou art with us—dying with our throng! 


Lord, though our squares with bleeding rivers flow 
Choicer than casks of Spain’s ancestral wine, 

Sweet Christ, since here Thy wounds so fiercely glow 
Somewhere Thy mystic limbs must whiter shine. 

In far Wyoming tulips shall untwine 

And drifts of daisies stir in Tokyo. 


JAMES J. GALVIN, C.SS.R. 
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SAYING GOOD-BYE 


She walked along a winding walk 
With her young son, and gentle talk 
Between them flowed that no one heard 
But idle lamb and flying bird. 

At her white gate she watched Him go 
Down the roadway, walking slow; 
And she remembered losing Him 
Three long days in Jerusalem, 

And how they sought Him sorrowing | 
(The memory was a tender thing) : 

“His Father’s work,” her murmured word, 
Drew tears by joy and wonder stirred. 





THOMAS W. GRANAHAN. 


EVENING BY THE SEA: THE PLOVERS FLY | 


When evening winds, with ghostly violining, 

Play on the shoreline trees, then from afar 

The plovers come, whose wings are made for seaways, 
Skimming the sand-dune’s long light-studded bar. 
Silent and quick they dart, the weaving flock, 

Past yellow ruffles and deep purple spaces 
Wind-fluted, wave-embossed along the beach 

Where blue mist flowers and the swift tide races. 


Into the sun they turn with soft, quick calling, 

And light glints golden on their storm-stained breasts, 
Wild, with the hearts like sea-beat in them, tracing 
In flight the swerve and fumble of the crests. 

Into the infinite maze they dip and settle, 

Rise and cut nimbly through the branching spray— 
They that adore the wind’s and breakers’ singing, 
Follow until the last sun laps away. 





Then the blue dusk sheathes down the saffron sky 
And for an instant-space the waves loom tall, 
Poised, sculptured, rose and mauve and indigo 
Before the thundering cascade of their fall. 
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And high across the west where flags of fire 
Upon invisible masts are furled and swung, 
Like an immense and solitary flower 

The evening star is hung. 


Now I who watch, by some strange chemistry 
Of thought, lose my identity with man; 
No longer locked within one finite being, 
Walled by the heart and mind’s brief actual span, 
I am for this enchanted interval 
No more germane to joy and fear and grief 
Than wave-struck rock or cloud or blowing wind. 
I hear the rustle of a single leaf. 
I hear the plovers, finished with their flight, 
Sunk to the nests beyond the darkening dune; 
And I, with them, am close a part of this 
World of great shining sky and wheeling sea, 
Part of eternity. 

RICHARD LEON SPAIN. 


ABOVE THE SMOKE 


Not for such delight as birches bring 

Bent low before the winter weather; 

Or joy of hunts loud-belled among the hills, 
Or sweet ripe smell of saddle leather. 

These are ecstasies too sharply bright, 

Too brittly near the edge of pain, 

Like love that sighs for love, or like the far 
And futile sound of music in the rain. 


Now sip we joy more lingering and sweet, 

As old as woodsmoke on the taste; 

A fairy wassail on the brimming dew, 

From cups most wonderfully chaste. 

Beyond the crying of the stricken earth, 

Above the smoke that snarls the sun, 

Our tip-toe tumult still will flag the stars, 
When all the world’s more wily speech is done. 


JOHN DILLON HUSBAND. 
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TA PEI (HALL OF PEACE) 


Birds fly up from the tangled grasses 
In the courts of the Ta Pei Hall; 
Stones lie fallen in carven masses 
Where birds fly up from the tangled grasses— 
And the foemen pour from the Jehol passes 
And blast their way through the Wall, 
As birds fly up from the tangled grasses 
In the courts of the Ta Pei Hall. 


HAROLD GOULD HENDERSON. 





BALLAD OF MARY, QUEEN OF APOSTLES 


Queen Mary there was standing 
And John was by her side, 

The Queen of love and the beloved 
Looked on their Crucified. 


He would not leave her lonely 
Without her only One; 

Her One and Only spoke to her: 
“Woman, behold thy son.” 


Then John, the fair disciple, 
Whom Jesus loved as brother, 
Embraced his Queen, and Jesus said: 
“And son, behold thy mother.” 


While Mary there was standing, 
The Queen of all the World, 
Without a throne, without a crown 


Begilded and bepearled, 


She looked on us, her princes, 
She looked on us, her Johns, 
Apostles all from then to now 
With hearts as strong as bronze. 





We knelt with expectation 
And prayed with all desire 


Until the coming of the Wind, 
The coming of the Fire. 


Then up we sprang together 
With the Holy, Holy Ghost, 
And Mary, Queen of all the World, 
Was filled with Him the most. 





She sent us near and very far 
And everywhere to search 

For black and yellow, brown and white, 
To bring within the Church. 


No day will dawn, nor evening 
Will close the flower’s bud; 

No rose will let its petals fall 
And tell us not of Blood. 


| Twelve men and one brave woman 
| In the Nunc dimittis share— 
And her the twelve call Mary, Queen 
Of love and Queen of prayer! 


It happened on Golgotha 
Beneath the Bleeding Feet— 
We must remind ourselves to breathe, 
Remind our hearts to beat! 
ARTHUR MacGILLIVRAY, S.J. 


WIND IN THE WHEAT 


Swifter than enchanted eye can follow 
Silken ripples flow 

In a mazy green and silver dazzle 
As winds come and go. 





As the Spirit moved upon the waters, 
Veiled, elusive, fleet, 
See now, weaving endless color patterns, 
Winds play through the wheat. 
MARY L. LANE. 
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IN SPORTSMANSHIP 





































Death, at billiards never through, 
Never misses with his cue; 

If one of us upset his skill, 

I would judge him better still. 


RICHARD X. EVANS. 





HOMESTEAD 


Squeeze the ooze between naked toes 

Wading in the lake 

Where the slow water goes 

Round about the poles 

Of ancient cedar wood 

Marking where the old folks’ 
Milk house stood. 


Feel your way 

Through the water weeds 
And the marsh grass brown 
And heavy with seeds. 
Sand dunes shift 

On the once green hill 

And your grandmother’s churn 
Is forever still. 

But the rising waters 
Invite wild duck 

And the lake is a refuge 
For doe and buck. 


“Thick trees here!” 

The woods bird cries. 
Brown as coffee 

The still water lies. 

Come, child, come, 

Bring your boats to land. 
Where your bare feet press 
Let the heron stand. 





LUCY HOWE. 








BEING THEREFORE THE OFFSPRING OF GOD 


The heart sent wide from its own place, 
Grown native in the new abode, 
Betrayed its seasons in the face, 
And thus a new allegiance showed. 





Then eyes with peace for their intent 
Turned dark with war or wide with fear; 
The mind, unlearned innocent, 
Answered a cry it could not hear. 


And soon, unlanterned in the night, 
With all his lover’s wrong to mourn, 
One goes to die before the light, 
Of wounds that he has never borne. 


| SISTER MARY JEREMY, O.P. 


‘‘THE HEART OF WOMAN IS A CUP’? 


What bear you, Cup, today? 
No draught that can allay 

a stricken world’s stark thirst? 
O hollow tinkling curst! 

Who is there else to fill 

its fevered mouth? Until 
you find that Vine from whose 
undrying grapes the juice, 
pressed, flows in quickening wine 
for sustenance divine, 

you, Cup, with silly sound 

will pass the trivial round 
seeking, insatiate, 

dry but for dregs of hate, 
desire, ambition, strife— 

acids that bleach out life. 


Then, Cup, be lifted high— 
the Winepress runs not dry— 
be lifted with both hands 


lest one, perverse, withstands 
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this flow—draws back to hold 
earthworms that feed on mould. 
From tarnish first to save; 
clean, raised to your last brave 
utmost—the spirit’s wings 

still as the hour ere sings 

the first birdnote at dawn— 
then, brimming Cup, present 
to men sweet nourishment! 


VICTOR LOCKHART. 


HER SELF ALONE 


Her shining hair, like Helen’s, binds 
Her Lover’s willing eyes, 

And fetters him before he finds 

Her beauty, past surmise; 

While she, regretful, bears the doom 
That shuts them both in a little room. 


But, though he cannot see her now, 
Her hair a golden sheaf, 

He still will seek, as love knows how, 
Within life’s flower and leaf, 

The fire essential, hid from sight, 

The sun that burns behind the night. . . 


And still will fail while earthly eyes 
Behold her standing here; 

But, once she’s done with time, surmise 
Her presence through the year; 

And know her then in all things bright, 
When, shadowless, she moves in light. 


And she will bless his heart, unseen, 
And speak without a word, 

The evening light where shadows lean, 
The melody unheard; 

And he will love her self alone, 

Her yellow hair beneath the stone. 








JAMES MCBRIDE DABBS. 











TO GOD ON CHRISTMAS EVE 


Now I am grown, the small boy left behind, 

The festive fireside gone of all its glow, 

Nor youngsters pool their sleep, one dream combined, 
Till Christmas morning wakens with its snow, 


Since there’s no glad confusion at the sound 
Of Mother shaking down the cooling heap 
Of embered night, proclaiming day is found, 
I long for home, some kindred for my keep. 


For there is nought so empty as a room 

Of yuletide just for one, a tinseled tree 
And none to share it with. Allay my gloom 
And let Thy new-born Jesus brother me. 


JOHN ROBERT QUINN. 


PROFESSION AT CANDLEMAS 


Nightlong Our Lady dreamed of this dear morning, 
And the young dawn came singing with your name; 
Upon your heart’s white-gleaming candelabra 
Three candles flame. 


Three flames that burn to the fragrance of cool lilies, 
A most delicious waste! One shattered stroke 

And nard spills from the vase of alabaster 

Magdalen broke. 


Our Lady coming up this holy morning 

Into the glory of the templed place, 

Knew the soft, eager glow of three white candles 
Lighting her face. 


Divinely glad, she knelt in the purple dawnlight 
To kiss two chrismed hands—then folded deep 
Within a lonely soul’s most mystic cradle 

Her Child to keep. 


SISTER M. THERESE, SOR.D.S. 
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Motherless, motionless, pitiful poetess, 
Bearer of swords and sorrows in sevens, 
Griever of griefs, sonless and sad, 
Wherefore the endless and hourless song 
Taught us by lips in humility strong? 
Peerless as prophetess, potent with God, 
Blessed in breast, in purity clad, 

Virgin of virgins, Queen of the heavens, 
Divest our unyielding unrest of distress! 
O Jesus’s Mary, O mediatrix nod! 
Nurse of the Blood-saved universe, | 
That is, of men, bring back the “forgot.” 

Eyes that know the overflow 

Of woe look up. It’s still MacniFicaT! 





EDMUND L. BINSFELD, C.PP.S. 


SECRET STORE 


These are the equities of any wood: 

A winter morning’s hush, impearled, englassed— 
The burning bush drowned in a crystal flood, 

No brittle detail blurred or overcast .. . 


And this: the greening stealth below the arch 
Of sleet-encrusted trees that dare to dream 

Of spring’s quick fingers on the lips of March, 
Curved to the whisper of a waking stream. 


But whosoever walks with wind and sun, 
Half-brother to the least of forest folk, 
Will know that all such miracles are one— 
And wear the knowledge as the hare his cloak. 


For him the hidden cup, the manna spread: 
Though forests fail and magic is no more, 
Though all the world go hungry, he is fed— 
For him, inviolate, the secret store. 


FRANCES DICKENSON PINDER. 





**TRESURRECTION’’ 


Plough deep, turn over the furrow 
Bury them one by one, 

The seeds of God’s creation 

In the earth when day is done. 

Let not the thoughts of anguish 
Forget the thoughts of peace, 

For the seeds beneath the furrow 
Await a glad release. 


Plough deep, turn over the furrow 
Blind eyes cease to weep, 

The seed of God’s creation 

A silent vigil keep, 

Life’s deep mysteries whisper 

The harvest soon reborn, 

A resurrected Christ that knows 
A glad and coming morn. 





CORNELIA KINDER. 


SONG OF THE SOUTH WINDS 


(For Our Lady’s Birthplace) 


> 


“Sephoris,” the south winds are saying, 
“Sephoris of Juda, we recall 

A night when the cymbals in the cypress 
Were mute by your moon-embroidered wall— 


“When the cedar and the plane-tree by the waters 
Were the fresh-fanned embers of a star 
Distilling fragrances of cinnamon and cassia, 
For the gates of the south lands were ajar. 


“But the hours burnt silver in your censer 

And the perfumes of Egypt and the East 
Were dulled by the budding of a lily 

That one white morning hour released.” 


SISTER MARY BERTRAND, O.M. 
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THE FRIEND 





I gave my wheat to a new friend— 
He took it with a laugh... 
“What shall I do with this?” he said, 
“You have less grain than chaff!” 
I gave my wheat to an old friend. 
Then this I heard him say: 
“Your grain will make good bread, my dear.” 
And he blew the chaff away. 


ROSA ZAGNONI MARINONI,. 





SOUTHWESTERN NIGHT 


The night had pitched her tar-dark tent 
Which leaked with starlight everywhere, 
When by the road on which I went 

I came upon the firelit shapes 

Of shepherds, lean and bent. 


There was no wind to shake the flame 
To which they drew me civilly, 

Much less their voices when I came. 
(My coming did not cut their words 
To even ask my name.) 


Their talk was unaware of wars 

And innocent of rapes or polls; 

Each phrase fell in Gregorian bars, 

And while their cadence skimmed the sail 
They seemed to touch the stars. 


Up to the ceiling’s taut, dark crown 

They flowed as one, the strand of smoke, 
Their thread of thought; and as my own 
Turned heavenward to follow them, 

The dew of stars dripped down. 

FRAY ANGELICO CHAVEZ. 





SORRY PROOF 


And must the blood be spilled to prove it red, 

And love proclaimed till nothing be unsaid? 

Take then the proof—take the bared heart as token— 
And learn, too late, the worth of words unspoken. 





GRACE MANSFIELD. 
WATCH IN GETHSEMANE 


In Gethsemane, no spark 
Permeates the awful dark. 


When for each, some hidden fate 
Turns the lock and seals the gate. 


Neither soothing hand nor speech 
Through its heavy walls may reach... 


Eager youth, and withered crone, 
Must keep the bitter watch alone. 


KATHERINE EDELMAN. 


CONSENT 


This is the quiet country of my grief: 

To find at length a disenchanted plain 

or reading sweet beneath the rotted leaf 
arbutus secrets, feel no more of pain. 
Here the liberal sun or the warm rain 
strikes me alone in gentle disbelief 

of momentary chill. Where snow has lain 
is first to feel the season’s green relief. 


Here have I built my lovely citadel 

and hung the walls with unestablished dreams 
that I, as love’s apprentice, could not tell. 
This guileless new-found quietude redeems 

a thousand minutes in slow sorrow spent 

to know the wisdom of my grief’s consent. 


MARY-VIRGINIA ROSENFELD. 
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HOAR FROST 


This dawn’s irradiant alchemy is such 

A million burning bushes shall provide 
A million miracles for everyone 

Whose eyes can see the frost so glorified. 





ALBERTA MCMAHON SHERWIN. 


EVIDENCE 


The words I cannot speak must prove my case. 
The language which has measured love before 
Keeps futile sentry in a lonely place 

Which cannot limit wonder, any more. 


Believe the echo, past the groping word, 
The truth, beyond the witness and the seal. 
When all the evidence for love is heard, 
Let silence make its ultimate appeal. 


ELINOR LENNEN. 


PLEA FOR A SAILBOAT 


As fragile as the early truth, 
Braver than banners lifted high, 
Is this sailboat, untouched as youth 
Between the cynics, sea and sky. 


Let winds be gentle as a fan, 

Remember, sky, that gracious day 

When God made Light, and dreams began 
As under you a young world lay. 


Be mindful, sea, of time once new 
And your first rapture; stem the gale 
For sake of something lost to you 
That lives again in this white sail! 


ALICE PORTER. 








ON THE NATURE OF POETIC INSPIRATION 
SisTER Mary BERTRAND, O.M. 


“Only Itself can aspire whom It will, and behold their speech shall be lyrical, 
and universal as the rising of the wind.”—Emerson: “The Over-Soul.” 


HE undiscerning reader may find in Emerson’s philosophy of the 

Over-Soul some kinship with the Catholic doctrine of the Holy Ghost. 
An observant one will realize that had Emerson confined his theme to 
the field of art and specifically to the poetic art he might have pro- 
duced a masterpiece instead of an obscurity that few read and fewer 
understand. Resolving the thought in this essay to a single statement 
is not easy, since the author himself failed to manifest in it the sim- 
plicity of concept that gives vision to the Catholic philosopher. 

The philosophy of the latter is so much his existence that he is 
definitely aware of the active presence of God within his own soul. To 
him the temple of the Holy Ghost is no mere figure of speech, no 
“facade of a temple wherein all wisdom and all good abide”; he has 
learned to look within himself for the animating and sustaining power 
which causes those who are less than theologians to use the words mind, 
spirit, soul as if they were quite synonymous. Reading the sentence 
quoted above, he finds himself remembering similar words far more 
authoritative—‘Suddenly there came a sound from heaven as of a 
mighty wind”—and his interpretation runs in accord with these. It is 
to the indwelling of the Holy Spirit that all must look for any compre- 
hension of inspiration or genius as well as for an understanding of lesser 
activities of the mind and soul that are directly the right result of God’s 
highest manifestation of His creative power: the conception of spir- 
itual matter. 

An analysis of the element of universality present in all true art 
would show the action of this spiritual matter, giving Emerson some 
authorization for coining a term to apply—in his own philosophical 
cant—to the Animating Spirit as well as to the accumulation of all 
durable achievement emanating therefrom. “‘Ineffable is the union of 
man and God in every act of the soul.” Though it is true that works 
of art as such will never immural the heavens nor can the most aspiring 
lyrist hope that his song will in some eternity impress celestial ether, 
true art has a power of uplift that creates a treasury of its own in eternal 
values. It is this that Emerson would identify with the principle from 
which it emanates, in such a way as to give a single concept: Over-Soul. 
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Translated into the clearer terms of Catholic philosophy it exposes 
the power of God over the spirit within man, out of which rises for 
the genius and for all influenced by him a total with an eternal exponent. 
Since, as has been said, the highest manifestation of God’s creative 
power is the conception of spiritual matter, it is not surprising that the 
character of the highest codperation of that spiritual matter with the 
Divine Breath is creative; nor is it surprising that the creativeness, 
which takes on certain visible forms here, should have a complement 
that is reserved to vision infinitely clarified. 

In a sense, then, we can expect to find heaven walled by the subtle 
and lasting influences of art (whether it be the product of the spiritual 
genius—the harvest of the saint—or the lesser harvests of lesser geniuses 
who show perhaps a more tangible product here but who are nonethe- 
less aware that the hereafter has its own paradox), and we can expect 
to find the silences of eternity syntonized with a pulsing rhythm that 
received its impetus in great songs imbued by the Breath of Life 
breathed into man when he became a living soul. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Albemarle, N. C. 

To the Editor—Your letter received, I am sending you the money for 
the renewal of my subscription. I will be frank with you, the reason 
I did not renew my subscription is I am very much disappointed in 
SPIRIT. I dislike modern poetry, or rather the poetry of today. There 
is no modern poetry; poetry belongs to all time and is ageless—but the 
poetry written today will be forgotten tomorrow. I find the poems of 
SPIRIT very, very modern—so much so that I find it impossible to 
grasp their meaning. To me they seem only a jumble of poetic words 
and phrases strung together, perhaps perfect in technique, but utterly 
devoid of soul, religion, idealism or philosophy. 

When I first read these poems I developed an inferiority complex, 
believing that the fault was all mine in not being able to get anything 
out of them, and then I remembered that I was familiar with many of 
our great poets and had never had any difficulty in understanding them 
and appreciating their beauty. Of course this is the opinion of only one 
person. I suppose many of the readers of SPIRIT like and enjoy these 
poems just as there are unquestionably thousands of people who prefer 
jazz to real music. 
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I am renewing my subscription, because I am deeply interested in 
poetry and realize the wonderful influence for good there lies in beau- 
tiful poetry, bringing to us a lesson in religion, idealism and philosophy 
beautifully expressed in beautiful words. 

Here is hoping some day in the near future there will arise from 
the ranks of the poets writing for SPIRIT a great Catholic poet. Wish- 
ing you success in your good work.—Tempe Berry Ewing. 


Darien, Conn. 

To the Editor—Of all the poetry magazines I know SPIRIT is far and 
away the best. Its standards are indeed “constant and inviolable”; be- 
cause of that fact the magazine is doing a great work for the cause of 
art in America. It was time someone came along and said to our poets: 
“You can no longer get by with the slipshod expression of half-formed 
ideas. Your art is austere and demanding. Love it, respect it, work for 
it—and some day you may be represented in these pages.” 

This is, in effect, what you say to us. Keep on saying it—with a 
firmer voice every year. Let nothing force you out. Grow—and con- 
tinue to be the inspiration and stimulus which American poets so sadly 
need. Let us continue to read you, as we do now, with a little catch in 
the throat at so much beauty and a warm feeling of fellowship with 
those other human beings who, out of the stuff of our common expe- 
rience, are able to fashion loveliness. The magazine, as it is now, speaks 
directly to the heart, as all great art does. Keep it so.—Etta May Van 
Tassel. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
To the Editor—I have read the November issue of SPIRIT with a great 
deal of pleasure. It is truly all that you claim for it in excellence. Your 
own comments upon poetry are always of interest to me. I purchased 
Miss Millay’s ‘““Conversation at Midnight” and I, too, was greatly dis- 
appointed in it, although I had found much that I considered beautiful 
in “Fatal Interview.” I have not seen the other books reviewed in this 
issue, but the reviews have made we wish to see them.—Mabel Posegate. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
To the Editor—I should like to renew my subscription to SPIRIT, and 
in doing so I wish to let you know how much I value your magazine 
of poetry. My own pursuits and talents, such as they are, are of such 
mundane character that poetry is a source of very occasional but neces- 
sary delight. 
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I especially note the nice balance of your selections. They range 
through all the changes and moods of life—nature, love, religion, humor 
and, yes, satire. Furthermore there is solid worth in your short pages 
and editorials. They provide some insight into the poet’s problems in 
this most unpoetic world of our day. I am hoping that SPIRIT may 
continue to make friends and add pages to its subscription list—Edward 
Chave. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Joyce Kilmer’s Anthology of Catholic Poets, with a supplement of more 
recent poems by Shaemas O’Sheel. New York: Liveright. $1.98. 

An anthology of poetry is at once one of the easiest and one of 
the most difficult books to compose. Since all the materials are at 
hand one sometimes makes the false conclusions that only an egregious 
pedant or an outright ignoramus could disappoint his readers. This is 
not always so, especially when the material is limited, as in the case of 
the book under review, by the term Catholic. For not only does such a 
term require careful and elaborate distinction, but the anthologist who 
makes his selection according to the principles which it implies must 
also be aware of tones and undertones, suggestions and shadows which, 
however slight, are essential to the making and the understanding of a 
poem. 

It is a regrettable fact that Mr. O’Sheel fails in these necessary 
qualifications. His brief introduction is, to say the least, inadequate, 
and his defense of his inclusion of James Joyce and a number of other 
writers in an anthology of Catholic poets is most unconvincing. Mr. 
O’Sheel’s additions to Mr. Kilmer’s original book are on the whole de- 
serving, but the character of the selection is haphazard and one or two 
of the names appear only, I fear, because they have appeared in an- 
thologies before. The editor’s attempt to make over an old book, 
which had its faults as well as its virtues, bears all the marks of haste 
and of second-hand work. Despite the many excellent poems which it 
contains the new edition of the anthology is patchy and hence un- 
satisfactory.—F. X. C. 


After Eden, by Emma Gray Trigg. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.00. 

Here is a book no discerning critic will dare to damn with faint 
praise. So fresh a breath pervades it, so true an artistic instinct sustains 
it, that even those jaded judges who take up any new volume of verse 
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with a certain air of literary langour will find it invigorating. Verse 
lovers less sophisticated but not less discriminating, in the present re- 
viewer's judgment, may well mark the arrival of this volume as an 
event. Having noted occasional examples of Emma Gray Trigg’s poetry 
in the current periodicals, including SPIRIT, readers have learned to be 
on the lookout for more. They hardly expected, however, to be re- 
warded at this early juncture with a first volume so generously meas- 
ured and so excitingly justified. 

Mrs. Trigg’s poems, read singly, have a staple quality—a uni- 
formly satisfying coefficient of value in idea, glow and melody. They 
achieve poetic symmetry and precision without apparent strain. Their 
fidelity of tone to theme, of phrase to thought and of music to mood is 
high and constant. Thus attention is struck at once and held to the 
last effective line. Over all there is the play of an eager mettle, an 
arch but fundamentally reverent spirit. But it is in the group that 
the full energy and sweep of her poems is caught. Here the effect be- 
comes symphonic, idea takes on daring, the glow intensifies and the 
melody deepens as if to find its own dimensions. 

To those who may think this high praise, a suggestion is offered: 
Start with the cledr lyric, “Spring Night”; then read in turn “Blossom 
in Snow,” “To a Butterfly Lost Over Chesapeake Bay,” “Altar Piece 
for Pagans,” “Dare to Remember,” “Laughter,” “Island Ports,” “I 
Wear Your Livery Still” and “Inheritors.” Conclude with one of the 
longer pieces, such as “Pygmalion” or the title poem. The verdict 
must inevitably be, as in the judgment of this review, that Mrs. Trigg 
has written a book which places her at once in the first rank of our 
Southern poets.—C. J. L. 


Gates and Other Poems, by Sister M. Madeleva. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $1.25. 

Sister Madeleva’s genius is so rare that even when she gives us so 
slim a volume as “Gates and Other Poems” we must be grateful. There 
are few poets writing in English today who have her restraint, her deli- 
cacy of phrase and her enviable ability to make even the slightest ob- 
servation ring with truth. The first group of poems in the present 
sheaf is little more than a collection of travel sketches of the Holy Land 
and other places which she visited, but one is convinced that the visit 
was a memorable one and that many a sacred stone, hitherto unnoticed, 
has received her reverent attention. Images which seem trite weeds 
elsewhere are magically different in Sister Madeleva’s descriptions of 
rivers and trees. 
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Perhaps the reason why so much of her verse seems alive is that the 
poet is, in the purest sense of the term, a witty person. The epigrams 
on some of the saints are as clever as some of Martial’s and considerably 
more profound. One cannot be anything but delighted with “Honey” 
where she writes 





Mary is the flower-field where 
Bernard, the bee, 

Drinks wild nectar to 
Ecstasy, 


or with “Dumb Oxen,” which reads: 


Mary, pray for Paris, 
And Bethlehem; 
A dumb ox served you 


In both of them. 


Few need to be convinced that as a religious poet Sister Madeleva 
is, in America at least, among the very best. But this very recognition 
has tended to derogate from her claim to excellence in other fields. 
When she chooses to write about human love she is equally effective. 
It is not the first time that a nun has clarified the emotions of her 
slightly confused sisters, and if “October Birthday” is a token of what 
Sister Madeleva can do we can only pray that she will give us more and 
more. The sestet of the sonnet is recommended to Edna St. Vincent 
Millay and others of the kill-me-with-a-kiss school. 


But as a woman and your love I bring you 

The simple, homely things a woman must: 

A little, human-hearted song to sing you, 

My arms to comfort and my lips to trust, 

The tangled moods that, autumn-wise I fling you, 
The frail and faulty tenderness of dust. 


This, I submit, is poetry.—F. X. C. 


The Everlasting Minute and Other Lyrics, by Louis Ginsberg. New 
York: Liveright Publishing Corporation. $2.00. 

Louis Ginsberg has written a great deal of publishable verse, most 
of it for journals and magazines. His diligent talent has won him a 
following which will be sure to welcome this handsome book. The 
selections number more than a hundred and include most of his best- 
known work. Both teacher and philosopher, Mr. Ginsberg exemplifies 
the idea that just as beauty is in the eye of the beholder, so meaning is 
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in the mind of the observer and its scope commensurate with the acute- 
ness of the observation. His book presents a living panorama of things 
seen gloriously in the common environs of every day. It is a chronicle 
of humdrum moments and simple details lifted out of monotony and 
invested with new values. By the discovery of factors not apparent 
to duller perceptions he finds sublimity in a thousand hiding places and 
touches beauty at unexpected tangents. Trolley-cars, pavements, 
steam shovels, backyard clotheslines—these are but a few of the matter- 
of-fact topics to which he addresses his muse. But from the grime 
and drabness, from the crudest cross-sections of modern living he not 
infrequently conjures flashes of splendor. 

Mr. Ginsberg confesses that he is a lover of words. He likes to 
wrestle with them. Often there is evidence of the struggle. He pre- 
fers to stumble metrically rather than sacrifice the pungent word, the 
trenchant phrase. This flair for wordcraft adds gusto to his style but 
it also leads him too far at times, as in “Midnight Rain.” Here the 
word play continues after the message is spoken, encumbering the poem 
with a wholly superfluous couplet. 

By and large, he is a poet to be reckoned with. He is giving to 
poetry something of the primitive vigor and color-sense that Van Gogh 
has contributed to painting. Yet he is never uncouth. A robust God- 
awareness ennobles his work, redeeming it from coarseness, though not 
saving it completely from pantheism as yet. Many of his poems have 
the charm of scriptural parables. Note his effective use of the simili- 
tude in “Frail Strength”: 


As bits of lichen or of moss 
By drawing moisture and the dew 
Will slowly dig their fingers in 
And slowly rend a rock or two, 


My songs at length will drink up strength; 
And like frail fingers of the fern 

Upon the world’s hard rock, will crack 
The boulder of its unconcern. 


There is solid justification for this forthright manifesto of faith in his 
own work.—C. J. L. 


The Collected Poems of Sara Teasdale. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 

Here are gathered together the several small books of poems which 
the late Sara Teasdale left as her poetical legacy. On re-reading her 
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work in this collected edition one sees the reason why her work has 
been popular with a large and discriminating audience; one sees also 
why she cannot justifiably be given a place among the great names of 
poetry. 

In dealing with her single theme, love, Sara Teasdale managed to 
ring the changes on the universal passion in a manner at once passionate 
and chastened; her taste was always perfect, her feelings and percep- 
tions exquisite, her attitude toward her subject rarified and almost 
spiritual. But in no one of her poems does she attain either the com- 
plete spiritual or the complete earthly expression of her theme; im- 
peccably styled as was her work, her sorrowing nuns were off picture- 
postcards, her lovers were pale creatures, even Sappho and Helen of 
Troy become wistful and dreamy simulacra. Sara Teasdale and reality 
had slight acquaintance, it would appear. There is a certain quality 
about her work that one hesitates to call “feminine,” thinking of Eliza- 
beth Browning and Christina Rossetti; “girlish” would be the better 
word, the quality of a sad, wise child, full of tears and sensitiveness. 


There is an art in making posies for rings, a small, pleasant art. 
The conclusion seems unavoidable that this was the art of Sara Teas- 
dale. Within her limits, she is worthy of praise, yet even regarded as a 
worker of fine cameos there are better artists than she. Her most fer- 
vent admirers claim for her the preéminence in expressing the delicate 
sorrow of love, yet, to name but one example, Landor has eclipsed her 
there. Select any one of Miss Teasdale’s poems and put it side by side 
with one of Landor’s “Janthe” series, or for that matter any one of the 
small pieces that he scattered with such profusion through the two, tall 
volumes of his collected edition. Hardly ever did Miss Teasdale achieve 
the monumental, the final character that the short poem of mood de- 
mands. It is true that she is easily read and tuneful, and that the ado- 
lescent charm of her thought and mood, rendered in clear and perspic- 
uous verse, is most attractive to the casual reader of poetry; we shall look 
in vain through her work for adult feeling and that self-mastery which 
is essential to the poet as teacher. 


All of the above may be ill-taken by those who prefer the dex- 
terously played flute to the organ, but it must be said once again that a 
poet of serious purpose is hailed before no common bar of judgment. 
He or she is placed of necessity in perspective with the poetry of the past. 
It is not the fault of the critic, should the poet’s admirers be disap- 
pointed. In the case at hand, Miss Teasdale’s work would be done dis- 
service, should it be assessed by standards undeservedly high.—J. G. E. H. 
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Hymns to the Church, by Gertrud von le Fort; translated into English 
by Margaret Chanler. New York: Sheed and Ward. $1.00. 

There is a fervor of avowal, a triumphant mysticism, in “Hymns 
to the Church.” They are like the Psalms of David. Never does the 
superb imagery fail, nor the sonorous beauty of the long lines. Here 
indeed we have a vision, in a day when a distracted world is in dire need 
of vision. Only a real poet could have sustained this mood of exalta- 
tion. To those of us who have taken our faith too much for granted, 
these poems are like a trumpet call. To others, outside the Church, they 
will reveal a profound spiritual beauty. This is no thin canticle of 
praise, but a rousing organ peal, whose exquisite vibrations extend into 
infinity. 

Take, for example, this moving profession of faith: 


I have fallen on the Law of your Faith as on a naked sword. 

Its sharpness went through my understanding, straight through the light of 
my reason. 

Never again shall I walk under the star of my eyes and on the staff of my 
strength. 

You have torn away my shores, you have done violence to the earth under 
my feet. 

My ships are drifting out to sea, you have cut all their moorings. 

The chains of my thoughts are broken, they hang wild over the deep. 

I flutter like a bird about my father’s house, to find a crack that will let your 
strange light through. 

But there is none on earth save the wound in my spirit— 

I have fallen on the Law of your Faith as on a naked sword. 


The poet has shown forth the glory of the saints in another beauti- 
ful poem, from which these illuminating lines are quoted: 


Your saints are like heroes from foreign lands, and their faces are an unknown 
writing. 

You set them apart from the laws of creation as though you would destroy them. 

They are as waters flowing up the mountainside, 

As a fire burning without a hearth. 

A rejoicing out of death, a brightness under dark martyrdom. 

They are like prayers in the night, solemn sacrifices in the stillness of dark forests. 

You pour out their strength as from a vessel of refreshment, and pour their 
blood like a beaker full of wine. 


The entire book is written in this same rhythm, yet such is the 
power of the content that there is no feeling of monotony. The au- 
thor approaches the spiritual world from many different angles, and 
her thought is always clothed with the majesty of scriptural text. No 
lover of poetry could fail to be kindled by this inspired utterance. In 
conclusion, one must pay tribute to the masterly translation of Mar- 
garet (Mrs. Winthrop) Chanler.—H. F. S. 
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